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Moslem districts. Women in particular, who here do not wear
the veil, all seemed scared and shrivelled up; but many of the
children appeared normal and healthy. Perhaps the causes of
the low condition of these people are to be found in social
institutions rather than in heredity,

There is one attractive halting-place some thirteen miles
beyond Dras, where it is worth stopping a night for the mere
pleasure of camping there. It is an oasis called Tasgam, set like
a verdant island in the midst of a sea of shimmering radiation,
with multi-coloured tangles of wild flowers along the edges of
its corn-fields, and a bewitching willow-wood to camp in. The
inhabitants of this and neighbouring hamlets belong to a tribe
who, though speaking a dialect akin to Balti, are a hairy non-
Tartar race. In Tasgarn they looked healtHy enough; but in
villages farther on they were afflicted with all sorts of nameless
diseases.

The administrative headquarters of the whole district between
the Zoji and Ladak, which is known as Purig, are at Kargil, a
small township which has grown up round a bazaar of Indian-
owned shops which draw their subsistence from the Turkistan-
India transit traffic. In addition it is the centre of a consider-
able tract of fertile land, beautifully tilled and planted with
trees; its irrigated terraces reach far up the hillsides and into
the minor valleys all around. It is the seat of an official of the
Kashmir Government, who, among his other duties, is charged
with the examination of travellers' passes into Ladak. The
place is beautifully situated on a wide, fast-flowing river, the
Suru, and has an air of prosperity which makes an agreeable
change after the miserable villages round Dras. The inhabitants
are largely Baltis, clad in hard-wearing brown woollens, with
flat round caps to match.

The greenness of Kargil is more than usually joyous, because
the last few miles before the village are tedious, with torrid
stretches of sand, trying both for pedestrians and horses. After
passing the head of an iron bridge, where the road to Skardu,
capital of Baltistan, forks off, a bend brings one opposite a thin
line of poplars, just over the river, which widens as one advances
in the parallel direction, until the whole panorama is unfolded,
with groves, bubbling rills of pure water, and waste ground
covered with purple iris, different from the ones we found below
the Zoji. These irises have been put to charming use by the